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FOREWORD 



Almost three decades ago, President Lyndon B. Johnson declared * Var on poverty," Then, as 
now, minority youth in urban areas comprised a major component of the poverty population. 

Black and Hispanic youth have experienced unemployment rates in excess of 20 percent each 
year since 1960. In some cities, half of all inner city youth are unemployed. Public policies to 
ease the problem have been developed and funded at shaiply fluctuating levels for many years, 
but the dilemma of youth unemployment remains one of the most serious domestic issues 
of our time. 

(Jary Lacy's report on the role of community-based organizations makes a major contribution 
by reminding policy makers that they need not reinvent the wheel in an attempt to identify 
effective responses to youth unemployment. FVom the time of the "war on pove:ty" thi'ough 
the 1980s, community-based organizations have labored in the vineyard to address the many 
social and economic problems associated with preparing minority youth for the world of work. 
Such organizations have almost always done their work with resources inadequate to meet 
pressing needs. 

Black and Hispanic youth have been, disproportionately, victims of the economic and social 
transformation of this country over the past quarter century. The economic base of many 
urban areas faltered as manufacturing jobs declined and low- wage jobs in business, health, 
and service areas expanded in large numbers. Urban communities were also inundated with 
the problems generated by drugs, alcohol abuse, and the breakdown of family. 

In the midst of such urban travail, many institutions, especially schools and social service 
organizations, came under great stress. Family and community supports, which in earlier 
years helped youth make successful passage to adulthood, declined both in access and effec- 
tiveness. Too often, public policies ostensibly aimed at helping youth failed to produce 
favorable results. 

The experience of the last several decades taught important lessons. First, basic education 
and job training are indispensable for preparing youth for jobs in an increasingly global economy. 
Second, education and training services are often delivered best in nontraditional settings. 
This report presents evidence on the performance of some of the leading organizations that 
emerged during the past several decades to launch a frontal attack on minority youth jobless- 
ness by pursuing innovative and creative approaches to education and training. 

Some of the programs, like Cities in Schools and Jobs for America's Graduates, should be 
regarded as major elements in the nation's movement toward school reform. Although these 
programs preceded the school reform movement, their demonstrated effectiveness in breaking 
the mold of traditional approaches to education shows that new approaches are both 
necessary and feasible. 

Other programs, such as ASPIRA, OIC of America, and the National Urban League, have long 
operated with a fundamental faith in the ability of minority youth to succeed if only they 
are given a real chance to acquire the education and skills necessary in today's workplace. 
Such programs, operating as community-based service providers, largely funded by public 
sources, give practical meaning to the old war on poverty goal of empowering the poor. 

In the wake of the recent unrest in Los Angeles and elsewhere, the nation has turned its 
attention once again to urban problems. There is the inevitable search for the root causes 
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of urban unrest and for "definitive solutions" to the problems. But, as H.L. Mencken once 
wrote, "for every problem of human affairs, there is a solution that is simple, quick, and 
wrong." 

The first line of defense against minority youth unemployment must be economic growth and 
job creation. But, as reported in Gary Lacy's study, community-based organizations are a 
critical battalion in the forces that must be arrayed against urban youth joblessness. CBOs are 
"down in the trenches" where hand-to-hand combat is the order of the day in attacking the social, 
psychological, and economic barriers to youth development. 

The William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Youth and America's Future should be 
commended for supporting such a timely and relevant study that, hopefully, will gain the 
attention of policy makers concerned about minority youth unemployment. The challenge is 
great and the responsibility to continue engaging the problem is clear. With wise and 
continued support for CBOs, perhaps this decade will bring more assured and steady progress 
in helping minority youth gain a foothold in society. Our nation will then truly be a place where 
equal opportunity exists, and where the nation's ability to compete on the world stage of 
commerce is assured. 



Bernard E. Anderson 

September 1992 
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INTRODUCTION 



TlIK POKT LAN(;Sr()N JUKiirKS WKOTK AfiOUT THH 

consequonce^s of "dofoiring opportunities and (irrams" 
in his famous poem, What Happens to A Dream Deferred? 
The consequences of delaying intiividual divams and aspira- 
tions are once again very much on the minds of millions 
of Americans as our nation surveys where it has been in 
the 8()'s and prepjires for the 21st ( 'entuiy. 

At first glance, the economic prospects for young African 
American and Latino youth* may appeal* to be improving. 
F'or example, the 1991 unemployment rate for 10 to 19 
year-old African American males was almost 36 percent, 
compared with about 2J3 percent for Latino males. Five 
years earlier, however, th(»y were higher: 40 percent and 
25 percent for tlie same group of young men. This drop in 
the national unemployment rate was primarily the prod- 
uct of a steadily decreasing youth population. (Jiven this 
decrease in numbers, one would expect employment 
prospe<'ts for tl\ese youths to increase dramatically. 
Instead, many who sought work last year and this were 
unable to find jobs. Elven when these young people found 
employment, it was generally at low wage rates without 
de(tent prospects for cancer advancement. 

The economic and social fortunes for thes(^ youngsters 
have not always been as bleak as they are now. During 
the 19()()s, the poverty rates for Latino and African Ameri- 
can youtli families actually decreased. It does not take 
much deliberation to recall what triggered this improve- 
ment events. This was about the time that the fc^deral 
government passed housing, education and training legis- 
lation to support local economic development, school- 
based remediation, skills training and Head Start pro- 
grams, among others. 

The problems that young people face today are similar 
to those in 1965. There was high unemployment then; 
there is serious unemployment now. If the problems are 
essentially the same, and the old solutions worked then, 
why is there confusion about trying to figure out what 
today's youth need? Young people still need strong basic 
skills f)rograms that emphasize reading, communication/^ 
listening and basic computational competencies. They 
need opportunities to serve their commur\ities and to gi ow 
in the process. They need a chance to prepare for, and 
su(!ceed in, the world of work. They need to be taken 
seriously by caring and supportive adults. 

We can no longer ignore the needs of older adolescents, 
particularly noncollege-bound youth. These youth, who 
(in the Census tat^ulations) range from 16 years to 24, 



'African Arm'rican ami Black aro used intcrchanj^eahly, a.s arc Utino 
and Hispanic. 



dream of full-time employmer\t and eai'ning a decent liv- 
ing capable of supporting a family. When this is not possi- 
ble, other "second chance initiatives," such as participa- 
tion in a training program, Job Corps, or seiviee corps, 
should be available to prepare them for a gocjd job. 

Since the late 1970s, the employn\ent prospects for out 
of sehool African American and Hispanic youth have 
declined dramatically. Repoit^s by the ( 'hildrcMi's Defense 
Fund (CDIO (1987) and William T. (irant (>)mmissi()n on 
Work, Family and Citizenship (1988), painted a bleak 
future for these young people. CDF's Tlie Dedinbu] Earn- 
ings of Ycnnig Men and Their ReUiii on s to Poverty, Teini 
Pregnariey and Family FormaViou, called for invest- 
ment's in basic skills programs and pointed to the earnings 
gap for ()ut-of-scho()l youth. The William T. (Jrant report, 
Hie Forgotten Half: Nov College Youth in Ameriea, 
stressed the peivasiveness of unemployment and poor basic 
skills, particularly among non-college-bound youth. The 
report concluded that the lack of education and voca- 
tional training opportunities pose a mf\jor peril for young 
people attempting to make a smooth transition to adult- 
hood. 

Community-based strategies, generally supi)or(ed by 
national organizations, have consistently responded to 
the problems facing young people. Son\e strategies have 
focused on improving the basic skills of school dropouts, 
while others have moved directly into the schools to work 
with young people before* they drop out. Still others have 
focused on high school graduates and college students, 
trying to nourish their enthusiasm and help them achieve 
the promise of careers in business, science, and other 
disciplines. 

These initiatives represent different ways to achieve a 
common goal: helping young people acquire access to 
jobs, vocational skills and careers. These approac^hes also 
suggest the need for a well-conceivc^d strateg>' to help 
young people grapple with today's complicated labor 
market. 

Young people need a well-defined strategy to prepare 
them to enter the labor market and build a career path. 
Home programs started during the 19fK)s and 1970s — .sup- 
ported with a consistent stream of funding — resulted in 
strong vocational training programs, urban improvement 
projects and in-school programs that stressed basic: skills 
development. 

Many National Urban League and Opportunities Indas- 
trialization Centers initiatives started in the Great Society 
era. These project.s distributed funds through their affili- 
ates to provide part-time work for youngsters who stayed 
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in school, to refurbish dilapidated housing, to maintain 
parks and playgrounds, and to provide on-thc-jol> training 
to youlh. Many of those programs were too short-lived to 
evaluate their (M'lVM't.iven(\ss. Others did not work at alL 
Some or these initiatives have sutvivcd and are currently 
operating in many national and local programs. The basic 
qursfiou fwsed 2ry jjrars afjo — what do youth nerd to (fvt 
off to a good start? — is confivnatly answered by coinnw/ni- 
ty based orfjav i::atioris. 

These organizations have changed iminc^nsely since ihe 
19()()s. They have developed direct relationships with fed- 



eral funding agencies. The national office's role now 
involves technical assistance, financial management and 
evaluation scwi(»es. 

Only national community basted organizations with aflii- 
iates operating in at least six states who dedicate a sig- 
nificant portion of their resources (or the affiliate 
resourc(»s) to serving African American and Hispanif' out- 
of-Hchool youth are included in this report. Some national 
and local [)rograms )nghlight(»d hen* also serve a yotuiger 
age group, Some programs mv school-based. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR PROFILES 



rim (i( )y\l.()l''TJIIS KKI'OKT IS TO PROVIUK KXAMI'UCH OK DIVKUSK 

local initiatives that roprosont appr(>ac'h(\s to serving* 
young p(V)plo, Thoso initiatives prescMitod arc (iividod in(o 
throe th(MTiat.ie approaches: 

1. School-Based Programs. Thosr represent school 
based initiatives focused on youth at risk offailinj? 
school, Seivices offered include coun-jc^lir^, nmiedia- 
tion, and motivation. 

2, Programs that View Youth as Resources. These 
initiatives have several goals. They engage young peo- 
ple in a variety of work and educational settings. Most 
important, young people contribute ideas and work 
actively to s()lv(^ many problems that confront them 
in their community. 



3. Primai'y Focus Programs. Th(\s(» initiativ(\s include 
a range of programs that emphasize sc^f-sufticiency, 
strengthening basic reading, computational and liter- 
acy skills of out-of'School youth and poorly-pr(*- 
pai'ed high school graduates. 

The organization of this report includes a brief historical 
description of the national organization's mission and cur- 
rent accomplishment^;, with as much evaluative data us is 
currently available. This is followed by profiles of selected 
local programs. 

The following table presents a **snapshot" summaiy of 
the national programs discussed in this report. 
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SCHOOL-BASED PROGRAMS 



TUKHKill SCHOOL l)IJM.()MA HAS BKCOMH THI-: MINIM M OFFK lAL 

passport to virtually any job. Siinultanoously, tlio incen- 
tives to complete high school have not been consistently 
strong or apparent to youth. NoncoUejie-bound graduates 
and high school dropouts have experienced rising unem 
ployment rates and falling average Ccu nings. 

A combination of* counseling, peer support, tutoring, 
motivational training and incentiv(\s form the critical ele- 
ments foun(i in (he initiatives lughlighl(*d in this chapt(n*. 
p]ach program uses vaiying emphasis and approaches to 
increase school retention. The national profiles describe^ 
Cities in Schools, INROADS, Jobs for America's Gradu- 
ates, and the National Council of La Raza. 



Cities in Schools 

The Beginnings 

Citios in Schools (CIS) is one of the nations largest 
nonprofit organizations devoted to school dropout pn^- 
vention. Since 1977, CIS has been, a leader in creating 
public/private i)artncrships in local communities. CIS s 
conceptual roots extend back to the urban unrest that led 
t:o the Kerner Commission's ominous warning of the con- 
sequences of racism. 

The CIS idea was conceived by a gi*oup of young men 
and women motivated by a spiritual concern for the plight 
and hopelessness of the urban poor. The founders, Harold 
*'Ha!*v" Oostdyk and V^illiam Milliken (Milliken later 
l)ecame president of C'lS), wen* "turned around" through 
contact with a Colorado-based group called ^oung Life. 
Young Life wa*-^ a religious organization dedicai^^d to work- 
ing with young people and providing them with a spiritual 
basis from which to reconnect their lives. 

It was through Young Life that Oostdyk and Milliken 
learned several important lessons that would form the 
conceptual framework of CIS. F'irst, it was neccssaiy to go 
where young people were, and not expect them to show 
up at churches and youth clubs. This demanded a radical 
commitment to caring about these young people since 
"where they were" was often in poverty and in trouble. 

Secondly, the Young Life mission emphasized the impor- 
tance of ''earning the right to be heard." Oostdyk and 
Milliken learned that they first had to establish a relation- 
ship of credibility and love between themselves and the 
youngsters before the young people would be willing to 
listen to them, and perhaps begin the painful process of 
changing their lives. 



The final lesson learned by the Young Life workers was 
that they could not remain satisfied with fragmented, 
"band-aid" solutions to social problems. Each symptom 
could not be treated separately. It is necessary to view a 
child holistically. 

Program Features 

The Young Life workers used these three principles to 
develop a program aimed at offering young dropouts a 
chance to earn a high school diploma and go on to college. 
A series of storefront schools opened in Harlem, on Man- 
hattan's Lower East Side, and finally in the Bedford-Stu- 
yvesant neighborhood of Brooklyn, The schools were 
known as Street Academies. These Academies provided a 
stmcture in which the holistic needs of the students could 
be addressed. In the beginning, the Street Academies were 
sponsOHKi by the New York Urban League. 

The Street Academies were privately fimded by 16 mj^jor 
corporations. They became corporate sponsors and a 
Street Academy bore the corporation's name. Some corpo- 
rate sponsors, IBM, Time/Life, Union Carbide, Morgan 
Guaranty, assigned mid-management employees to work 
at the schools. 

In 1968 Richard Nixon was elected F'resident. He 
appointed Ken Housman, an official from Union Carbide, 
as an Assistant Postmaster-General. Housman took the 
Street Academies' concept to Washington and, within a 
short time, created a federal initiative called the Postal 
Academy Program. This new, publicly-funded version of 
the Street Academies added part-time employment in the 
Postal Service for students and built in extensive training 
for Postal Academy staffs. 

Several years later, the Postal Academies lost funding 
and the CIS movement stalled. The CIS "survivors" for- 
mulated a solution to this problem. First, it was agreed 
that school-based programs were an alternative to street 
academies, and that the alternative design w^ould include: 
(I) locating at a local public school; (2) developing a 
program structure that would build on a "case manage- 
ment approach." Each staff person would have a caseload 
for which he/she would be accountable; (3) would use staff 
from existing human service institutions whenever possi- 
ble; and (4) would assign sei'vice providers to meet the 
needs of each youngster. 

With these principles. Cities in Schools was born. The 
organization incorporated in 1977, and in the past 15 years 
has expanded into a nationwide network of in-school drop- 
out prevention programs. CIS, Inc. is committed to local 
ownership and serves as a training and support organiza- 
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tion for the 08 independoiK (US programs around the 
country, 

Tho ('IS network now ox(onds (o 22 statcvs an(i VM) com- 
munities; four-hundred (400) school sites boast a CIS 
project. During the 1901-92 school year, more than 3(),700 
students and their families rec^eive personal, coordinated 
and accountable services from (3IS. CIS has ev(m spread 
abroad. The United Kingdom's Cities in Schools pi'ogram 
is n(>w in iUs s(H'ond year of operation. 



INROADS, Inc. 



The Beginnings 

Foiuided in 1970 by TVank Carr, a white middk^-aged 
publishing executive, who credit^s his vision to develop 
INROADS to Martin Luther King s moving speech on the 
Washington Mall in 1963, INROADS develops and places 
talented minority youth in positions with business and 
industry. INROADS gives high school and college stu- 
dents an opportunity to see what it is like to be **grown 
up" in the corporate world. These young people are 
trained in management skills and effective communica- 
tion. They are provided internships and intensive counsel- 
ing/coaching programs through client companies that rep- 
resent a '*Who s Who" of som(^ of the nation's largest 
corporations. The objective of INROADS is to develop 
future leaders, 

INROADS gn^w from the founders belief that the minor- 
ity sector of society has as much managerial potential as 
any other sector, and that the private sector would engage 
a sei'vice company to recruit and train talent from African 
American, Hispanic and Nativ(* American Indian communi- 
ties. 

Probably the most important decision Carr made in the 
early years was that INROADS would be entirely sup- 
ported by the private sector. The first INROADS program 
was established in Chicago in 1970 with 25 student interns 
and 17 sponsoring companies. Recruiting the ^'gifted" poor 
to meet the changing requirements of the business world 
required INROADS to recruit student>> who were in the top 
10 percent of their high school or college class. To stay 
in the program students had to maintain a high grade point 
average. 

Since the ( 'hicago days, INROADS has grown to 39 
afliliates, with an enrollment of 5,400 college and high 
school students, and 700 clicmt cor|)orations in 30 states 
and the Distrid of Columbia INROADS' four year intern- 
ships combine summer work experience at a local client 
corporation with year-round academic instniction, train- 
ing, and guidance. 



Key Features 

Talented minority high sc^hool and college students are 
brought to the attention of the afliliate through referrals 
from counselors, teachers, community organizations and 
others. Once identified, students participate in a rigid 
selection process to eliminate those who would not benefit 
from the program. 

High school s(Miiors and college freshmen are inter- 
viewed and seleciod by the sponsor companies for college 
component internships, which typically last four summers. 
These students receive career-related work experience^ 
and mentoring at their sponsoring agencies and profes- 
sional development training and ('oaching from 
INROADS. Sponsors employ interns at competitive wages. 
Some companies provide additional services such as 
managerial aSvSCvSsment tests, <^arly job offer/placement 
programs and access to employee benefits. Almost. 10,000 
young people are screened annually; only 1,600 are 
accepted for internships. 

The precollege component is designed for talented high 
school students with interest in careers in business and 
industry. These young p(H)ple are prepared for the aca- 
demic rigors of college and the difticult transition froni 
high school to college. They receive supplemental aca- 
demic instruction with career guidance and personal 
development counseling. 

In the 20 yeai's since it started. INROADS has graduated 
more than 3,200 African Americans, Hispanics, and Native 
American Indians. At least 15 have become vice presidents 
of corporations since the first small class graduated in 
1974. One is president of a Fortune 500 subsidiary. Hun- 
dreds are assistant vice presidents, managers, dircH'tors, 
bank officers, and supeivisors. Some have become entre- 
preneurs. 

The INROADS model succeeds pjirtly because it mimics 
real life — there are no guarantCH^s for or by students or 
sponsor companies. High standards are maintained; lack 
of student participation and less than above average per- 
formance are gi'ounds for termination. 



Jobs for America's Graduates 

The Beginnings 

Lack of an employment or education strategy for high 
sc'hool students was partly responsible for the implemen- 
tation of the Jobs for America's Graduates (JAG) initiative 
in 1979 in the State of Delaware under the leadership of 
(iovernor Pete duPont. This formal school-to- work transi- 
tion program is cuirently operating in 17 states, where it 
serves more than 8,000 students in 138 communities in 
almost 300 high schools. 
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Key Features 

JAd primarily targets ^(Micral education hi^^h school 
juniors and seniors who do not anticipate enrolling full-t ime 
in postsecondary education or training, whose academic 
performance has been average or below average and, 
whose in-school employment experience is limited. The 
typicalJAG participant is a high school junior, minority, 
lemaks with a grade point average in the ('-minus range, 
Over 60 percent of participants are all minority youths. 
In 1988, JA(i expanded its program to focus on youth in 
the ninth grade. This |)rogram, called Opportunity Aware- 
ness, focuses on keeping these youngsters in school, help 
ing them to graduate and finally helping them with job 
placement in the private sector. 

To buiki a link between education and jobs, each JACi 
program provides career counseling, direct job placement 
assistance, and nine months of follow-up services after 
grackiation. An important feature of JA(i is the assignment 
of a specialist to each school to coordinate special aca- 
demic programs for student^s with low basic skills and to 
provide intensive counseling as needed. 

vSonie schools award academic credit for the work-study 
classes. Most classes are offered as an integral part of the 
school curriculum. JAG students are encouraged to join a 
moUvati(mal component, the '*(3areer Association." This 
extracurricular activity builds on the students leadership 
skills and provides further training in a .series of competi- 
tive* activities that test student knowledge about real world 
employment situations. Local employers and profession- 
als in the employm.ent and training field judge the competi- 
tion. 

The National JA(J office provides technical assistance 
to local sites. In addition, JA(J sites are required to follow 
specific standards and are evaluated yearly as pail of a 
detailed accreditation process. JAG National receives 
considerable financial support from the private sector. 

According to JAG's evaluators, Northeastern Universi- 
ty's Genter for Labor Market Studies, the program makes 
a difference during the first nine months after high school 
gicKkiation. JA(} participant's were more likely to be 
employed than comparable nonparticipants. On average, 
participants earned $800 to $1,200 more in the first year 
following graduatu)n than they would have if they had not 
participated in JACJ. 

Additional findings reveal that key subgroups of JA(J 
participants fared significantly better than their national 
counterparts in making the transition from school to work. 
Black and economically disadvantaged JACJ participants 
have experienced substantially lower unemployment rates 
and higher employment rates than their counterparts. At 
the end of 1990, 83 percent of all JAG participants had 
positive outcomes upon completion of the 18 month pro- 
gram. They had either found jobs, joined the military or 
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enrolled for additional schooling. JAG's graduatioa/GED 
rate for 1990 was 91.5 percent 

Overall, the research proves that, as a general proposi- 
tion, JA(j is very successful in increasing the levels of 
education and employment success for a broad range of 
at-risk youth. 

Jobs for Tennessee 

Graduates — Memphis 

The Beginnings 

The Jobs for Tennessee (yraduates Program (Memphis 
JA(]) started in 1981 with three schools in Memphis. In 1991 
Jobs for Tennessee (Graduates enlisted Memphis Pail.ners, 
a subsidiaiy of the Holiday Inn Corporation's Community 
Relations project, to operate the Memphis program. Mem- 
phis Part.ners had experience operating school-ba.sed pro- 
grams for disadvantaged youths. In addition, the private 
sector connection provided an additional attraction. 

Key Features 

In 1991, the Memphis JA(5 served 731 young people in 
12 senior high schools. The paiticipants were predominantly 
African American and poor. The Memphis JA(t program 
follows the national JAG model. Typically, groups of 35 
to 45 high school seniors in 12 schools are assigned to a 
full-time, on-site job specialist The job specialist ensures 
that students receive the needed services, including reme- 
dial education and job training, to prepare them for job 
opportunities after graduation. The job specialist is a role 
model, motivator, and teacher, 

Memphis JA(] offers job placement and nine months of 
routine follow-up services to high school seniors. The 
targeting criteria used by JAG programs varies nationally; 
some sites focus their services on economically disadvan- 
taged youth; others focus on those who are at risk of failing 
high school. The targeting criteria used by Memphis JA(i 
focuses on youth who have fallen behind in school, who 
otherwise would have dropped out of school or would be 
unemployed after gi'aduation. 

The Memphis JA(J has demonstrated a commitment to 
providing students with quality career options. Two 
examples are the William R. Moore School of Technology/ 
Memphis-*JAG scholarships and the Central Intelligence 
Agency Recruitment program. 

The William R. Moore School of Technology offers one- 
and two-year programs in seven technology-oriented 
areas. A JAG student was the first recipient of the scholar- 
ship and is currently enrolled in the Computer Assisted 
Drafting Program. 

In 1991 the Central Intelligence Agency came to Mem- 
phis to recniit clerical and support staff for its operations 
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ill Washington, l)X\ One of JAd's Program ('oordinators 
at a local liigh school helped two of her students get hired 
hy (he ('lA as general clerks. While the numbers of youths 
placed in jobs are modest, (hose young pcMjple hired rein- 
force the importance of "sticking it out" to other partici- 
pan(s. 

The Memphis JACi is the second hu'gest funded affilia(e 
in the 17 sUite network. Memphis Partners administers 
the [)rogram in 12 schools, with a staff of 14 job specialists 
and two senior supcwisors. Its annual l)udget is $576,()()(). 
The Tennessee Department of Education, through a legis- 
lative appropriation, provides the l)ase funding for the 
state's program. The Memphis JA(1 receives funding from 
other local sources and also receives Job Training Part- 
nership Act funds. 

In the M(imphis JA(J program, more than 85 percent of 
the participants graduated from high school in 1990. 
Almost 80 pcrc:ent of the program graduates obtained full- 
time empl()ymen(, enrolled in college or entered the mih- 
tary. 

National Council of La Raza 

The Beginnings 

The National ( -ouncil of La Raza (NC-LR), a national 
nonprofit organization, S(^eks to improve opportunities 
for Americans of Hispanic descent. Founded in 1968 as (he 
Southwest (youncil of La Raza, NCUi serves as a nation- 
wide umbrella organization for more than 130 "affiliate" 
community-based organizations in 30 states. 

NCLI^ annually reaches over two million Hispanics 
through its formal network of affiliates. It helps Hispanic 
groups assess community needs, develop new programs 
and raise money. It also helps Hispanic groups work 
effectively in partnership with each other, other minority 
entities, mainstream service providers, corporations, and 
public agencies. 

With headquarters in Washington, D.C., N(;LR has field 
offices in Los Angeles, Chicago, Phoenix, and McAllen, 
Texas. NCLR has an annual budget of $6 million, almost 
75 percent comes from private sources. 

Key Features 

NCLR does not itself operate programs. Through Project 
HOW (Hispanic Opportunities in the Workforce), NCLI^ 
increases the number, size, capacity and effectiveness of 
the federal Job Training Partnership Act programs oper- 
ated by Hispanic community-based organizations. 

With a specific goal to reduce poverty among and dis- 
crimination against Hispanics, NCLR has chosen four pri- 
mary approaches: 



1. To provide c:apaci(y-buildhig assistance to support 
and strengthen Hispanic community-based organi- 
zations. This includes dii'ect assistance *.o manage- 
men( in the areas of gov(*rnance, program operation, 
and resource developmon(.. 

2. To engage in a[)pli(Hl research, policy analysis and 
advocacy. This includes clear and accurate analyses 
of issues of interest to the Hispanic community, such 
as education, immigration, employment and train- 
ing, and civil rights enforcement. This also includes 
educating policy makers about Hispanics and 
encouraging adoption of programs and policies that 
equitably s(^rve Hispanics. 

3. To enhance public information efforts that provide 
accurate and positive images of Hispanics. 

4. To act as a catalyst and use the NCLR structure and 
credibility to launc:h other local, state and interna- 
tional projects that are consistent witli the NCLR 
mission. 

Association for the Advancement of 
Mexican Americans 

George I. Sanchez High School 

The Beginnings 

The Association for the Advancement of Mexican Ameri- 
cans (AAMA) is one of the National (Council of La Raza's 
affiliates. AAMA is a community-based private nonprofit 
organization which has provided vital services to the pri- 
marily Hispanic communities of Houston's East End for 
20 years. Ckin'cnt services include an emergency shelter 
for abused, neglected, and abandoned children, a foster 
home program, an inhalant, alcohol and drug abuse pro- 
gram, a Job training program, a citizenship program for 
immigrants, and an alternative high school. 

Key Features 

The (ieorge I. Sanchez High School is an alternative high 
school within the Association for the Advancement of 
Mexican Americans. Founded in 1974 to respond to the 
high dropout and juvenile delinquency rates of Hispanic 
youth, the school is accredited by the Texas Commission 
of Education and has served over 3,000 students and 
giaduated more than 300 students with a high .school 
diploma or a GEI). More than 60 percent of the student.s 
who graduate enroll in a four-year college progi*am or a 
two-year vocational training program. 

The school takes youth off the streets and provides 
individual instruction and an intensive supportive coun- 
seling program. These young people are provided an 
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()I>IK)rtuniiy to have a volcv in thoir (Hiiu ational onviroiv 
nient. Work cmployability skills classes arc mandatory for 
all students, su[)i)lcn\en(cd vvilli Job pla<*omonl scivk*cs, 
if ro(iiicst<Hi. 



Tho school budg(^t, almost $3()(),()0(), is provided l)y the 
Houston Job Training Partnership ('oiincil. Students of 
any rac(^ and st^x are a<iniilt'Hl and nmsl meet the fe(kTal 
poverty re(juiremcnts t() participate. 
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PROGRAMS THAT VIEW YOUTH AS 

RESOURCES 



PWoniKTlVK AND K('( )N<)Ml('ArjA' SIISTAININ(; WORK IS AN 

important nuk^stoiu* in a youn^ poi'stni's Journoy lo adult- 
hood. Paid employment lays the foundation for the fulfill- 
ment of dreams and assumplion of adult n^sponsihilities, 
Without a firm foothold in the lahor market, rnany yonn^ 
people will find such aehi(*vemenUs beyond their reach. 

Young people necHl society's lu^lp. A j^ood hasic educa- 
tion is essential for young people seeking employment. 
Early exposure to the world of work, including it.s rewards 
and its demands, is also necessary- to put teenagers on 
the right track. Young people also need to he viewed differ- 
ently hy society. Many live in a society that does not value 
their ahility to make a worthwhile contribution. 

The themes of the five programs highlighted here are 
simple. Th(\v espouse an approach that demonstrates to 
youth that their community needs them and that th.ey can 
be partners in solving society's most vexing [)roblenis. 
Participation in these projects makes young people fe(4 
better about themselves. They gain confidence, make 
more responsible choices, and see that they have a direct 
stake in their community. For adults, it is an opportunity 
to view young p(H)pl(* as a positive force and to help fhem 
develop civic maturity. 

ASPIRA Association, Inc 

The Beginnings 

The ASPIRA Association, hic. is a national nonprofit 
devoted solely to serving Puerto Ricans and other Latino 
youths. ASPIRA takes its name from the Spanish verb, 
aspirar, which means to aspire to something greater. It 
reflects the beli(»f that youth are the hope for positive 
change in a community. With a combined full-time staff 
of 225 and over 1,000 volunteers, ASI^IRA serves over 
17,000 /I.S7;? ranges each year. 

ASPIRA has grown from a small nonprofit counseling 
agency in New York City to a national association with 
offices in six states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Colum 
bia. After Puerto Ricans were granted citizenship in 1917, 
many migrated to New York CAty and, as is true with most 
new immigrants, they were treated with suspicion and 
subjected to tlireats. 

To provide support, protection and guidance for each 
other, they formed hometown clubs in East Harlem dur- 
ing the 1920s. These organizations flourished as the popu- 



lation increased. A young teacher, Antonia Pantoja, edu- 
cated in Puerto Rico, and not allowed to teach in N(*w 
York, provided the vision to start an organization that 
would motivate its youth to stay in school and go on to 
higher education. 

ASPIRA launched it.s first, project in 19()1 as a bilingual 
(counseling agency to assist Puerto Ricans through career 
guidance. The federal Office of Economic Opportunity pro- 
vided a start-up grant of $267,000. ASPIRA established 
offices in Brooklyn, upper ManhatUm and th(* Bronx. These 
progiams were focused on the development of Latino 
youth through education, leadership and cultural aware- 
ness. In 1968, ASPIRA exi)anded, opening statCMvide 
f)ffices in New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and tlie (Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. Currently, ASPIRA. also has 
offices in Connecticut and Florida, with the national office 
in Wa^sliington.. !).(■. 

Key Features 

ASPlRA's integrated n\odel, the ASPIRA Process, targets 
the broad range of youth needs. It works directly with 
students in their communities to develop self-confidence, 
leadership skills, educational achievement and commu- 
nity advocacy. The model emphasizes the positives in the 
lives of these young people, rather than their perceived 
deficits. 

ASPlRA's national office provides liaison with the fed- 
eral government and professional organizations, con- 
ducts research, and raises funds for national programs. 
The national office coordinates programs that fit into 
three broad work areas: Youth Leadership and (Community 
Service, Educational Access and Careers, and Community 
Mobilization for Educational Excellence. 

The TOPS project (Teachers, Organizations and Par- 
(*nts), operates tus a project of the Hispanic Mobilization 
for Educational Excellence initiative and encourages par- 
ents to be a vital part of the program. TOPS places stu- 
dents at the center of a team of concerned adults. Teams 
in ten cities integrate parent involvement activities with 
child-centered counseling and mentoring. This national 
demonstration, funded by the federal Department of Edu- 
cation, involves parents and the community to enhance 
the educational achievement of Latino youth. 

In another project, ASPIRA Parents for Educational 
Excellence (AI^EX), the goal is to increase access of Lat- 
ino students to quality educational opportunities. Patents 
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are trained to work together to improve education in their 
communities and to mobilize other parents to join them. 
The project incoiporates an advocacy model that 
includes .small group workshops of parentis and commu- 
nity'^ outreach. 

ASPIRA's National Health Careers Program addresses 
the urgent need for medical and health care practitioners. 
It's purpose is to increase the number of Hispanic youth 
who graduate from medical and health care profession 
schools to return to their communities. During its 21 years 
in operation, the program has provided 1,000 low income 
Latino high school students each year with experience, 
exposure, motivation, and academic support to become 
health professionals. An average of 70 percent ot AvSPIRA's 
applicants are admitted to medical, dental, and other 
health professions each year. The funding for this program 
in 1991 was $291,423. 

The National Urban League 

The Beginnings 

In 1910, Ruth Standish Baldwin, the widow of the presi 
dent of the Long Island Railroad, founded the National 
Urban League (NUL). It was originally called the (-ommit- 
te(^ on Urban Conditions Among Negroes and was 
founded to help African Americans from the rural South 
find jobs, housijng, and information. 

Eighty-two years later» many African Americans still live 
in situations requiring these same basic crisis interven- 
tion strategies. The NUL is a nonprofit, community-based 
organization headquartered in New York ( -ity, with affili- 
ates in 112 communities, 34 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Urban League assistis African Americans to achieve 
social and economic equality. NUL carries out its mission 
through advocacy, research, program services, organiza- 
tional support, and coalition building. In 1990, the 
National Urban League directly helped over 1.5 million 
people through iLs multi-service programs. 

Key Features 

The NUL works to improve the academic achievement 
of African American students by pursuing educational 
equity, improving the quality of instruction, and increasing 
access to quality curricula. 

In the first four years of NUL's National Educational 
Initiative, affiliates raised more than $15 million for pro- 
grams aimed at improving the quality of education in their 
communities. The National Educational Initiative moti- 
vates students to stay in school. In addition, student scores 
have improved on Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT) imd 
benchmark tests. For example, in Cincinnati, where the 
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NUL conducts an SAT preparation program, there has 
been a 400 percent increase in stuoents taking the SAT 
and a significant improvement in theii* scores. 

Sponsored by a five-year grant from the Exxon Corpora- 
tion, in 1991, the NUL sponsored a parent involvement 
project. Over 70 Urban League affiliates operate parent 
involvement programs. The League has also established 
a national parent advocacy group that will provide a vehi- 
cle for African-American parentis to voice their concerns 
and mobilize ^'heir energies toward improving education 
for theii* children. 

African-American adolescent males are overrep resented 
in most negative social and economic indices. The estab- 
lishment of the African-American Male Development Cen- 
ter represents a major commitment by the National Urban 
League to change these negative trends. Over 50 Urban 
League affiliates operate Adolescent Male Responsibility 
programs. These programs support: mentoring, esteem- 
building, cultural awareness, tutoring, skills building, and 
employment readiness. 

For 80 years, the National Urban League has been synon- 
ymous with employment, training and job placement. In 
1990, the League trained over 250,000 people for employ- 
ment. The Ui'ban League placed 89 percent of all partici- 
pants in training programs in jobs. Many received training 
in NUL's Job Training Centers (JTC), operated by 36 
affiliates. The JTC\s have graduated over 1,700 and placed 
83 percent in jobs with an average annual wage of $13,164. 
The centers are funded by IBM and supplemented v/ith 
local JTFA, United Way, and corporate contributions. 

Local Urban Leagues received over $56 million in direct 
support, from various funding sources. About $26 million 
came from the federal Job Training Paitnership Act 
(JTPA). These funds allowed affiliates to serve dislocated 
v/orkers, youth and the chronically unemployed. In 1990, 
JTPA funding to Urban League affiliates enabled them to 
serve 24,000 persons. Affiliates offer direct services and 
advocacy to their local constituencies. Many affiliates 
participate in the development of innovative approac^hes 
and strategies to strengthen employment and education 
programs for African American youth and adults. 

Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers 

OICs of America 

The Beginnings 

OIC began as a con.structive response to a challenge 
facing America in 1964: America's economy was booming 
but the "underclass" was untrained and unprepared. OIC 
began as Reverend Leon Sullivan's response to the prob- 
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lem of training and the boosting of equal opportunities in 
Philadelphia. 

Key Features 

OIC's philosophy rest on two basic id(?as: thai unemploy- 
rn&nt is a psychological and an economic problem and, 
that it is a national responsibility. According to this first 
principle, if a person loses a "good" job but soon afterv/ards 
tjccures another, the problem is somewhat simple. On the 
other hand, if he remains without work for somt time, 
what at first was essentially an economic problem 
becomes fraught with social and economic complica- 
tions. Not only does the jobless person have all the woes 
of not being able to pay his/lier bills but views toward 
self, family and society may undergo negative changes. 

The second basic premise focuses on the responsibility 
for solving the unemployment problem. Historically, it 
has been the individual's imperative to find, keep or change 
his job. OIC's view is that unless a person is self-motivated 
or can be so persuaded, nobody is able to do very much 
to help. Accordingly, it is the obligation of society as a 
whole to generate the needed support and to do this with- 
out dominating and humiliating the recipients of the aid. 
The dignity of the individual, under all circumstances, must 
be preserved. 

OICs operate through a nationwide network of job train- 
ing centers, 70 active local OIC affiliates, and through a 
network of leaders from the public and private sectors. 
OIC of America provides training and technical assistance 
to loc^al sites. In 1990, OIC served 1,464,681 persons in 
training programs. More than 70 percent of the 860,000 
persons enrolled in training completed and obtained suc- 
cessful job placements. Many of these participants were 
disadvantaged out-of-school youths. 

The training offered by OIC affiliates vary from OED 
preparation to small business development. Both public 
and privates sources provide the fimding for these pro- 
grams, with significant contributions coming from more 
than 215 businesses. At the beginning of 1992, the funding 
level for affiliates was $40.1 million. 

OIC of America operates the following special projects: 

1. Native An^erican Development Project. This proj- 
ect addresses the employment training and job mar- 
ket opportunities for disadvantaged Native American 
tribes, reservations and Indian communities. 

2. Learning Opportunities Centers. OIC Learning 
Opportunities Centers utilize the Comprehensive Com- 
petencies Program (CCP). The CCP is a mechanism 
for upgrading basic competencies, the ability to 
read, write and compute — as well as functional com- 
petencies and other skills necessary in everyday situa- 
tions, such as reading transportation schedules or 
want ads. These centers enroll youth and young 



adults in competency-based programs that prepare 
them for deceni ying jobs. 

3. The Opportunily Project (TOP). This is a collabo- 
ration between OICs of America and General Electric's 
Aerospace Division. TOP helps upgrade the literacy 
skills of current Aerospace employees. 

4. The Quantum Opportunities Program (QOP). 
This four-year demonstration project is administered 
through five of the network's affiliates in low income 
communities. The QOP program targets youth from 
welfare families headed by a single parent. It provides 
the intensity, mix, coordination, and continuity of 
help needed by teenage mothers to make a "quantum 
ieap" out of the poverty trap. The program will pro- 
vide 500 hours of basic skills instruction, 500 hours 
of service activities and 500 hours of development 
activities and accrue a like amount in a '*GI Bill" 
equivalent account for future use by the participants. 

5. Literacy, Pass It On. This project is funded by a 
grant from the Coors Foundation for Family Liter- 
acy. Through the use of several remediation strate- 
gies, OIC of America is trying to address the high 
illiteracy rates of African American and Hispanic 
youth and adults. Such methods include one-on-one 
teaching techniques, computer assisted training, and 
paper and pencil testing. 

WAVE, Inc 

The Beginnings 

WAVE, Inc., (Work, Achievement, Values and Education) 
was founded in 1969 in Wilmington, Delaware, as a pilot 
program to motivate, educate, and employ high school 
di^opouts. Originally named 70,001 (after the accounting 
code of the pilot project), WAVE's national mission is to 
enrich the lives of young people and to help them develop 
the lasting assets of dignity, self-sufficiency, and the desire 
'to achieve. 

Key Features 

WAVE operates three types of programs for youth: 

1. WAVE In Communities is designed for youngsters 
16 to 21 years-old who have dropped out of school 
These young people, called Associates, participate in 
education, employment, and motivation programs. 
Instruction occurs in both small groups as well as on 
a one-on-one basis. 

WAVE In Communities' 58 programs are located in 
23 states, many operated by community-based orga- 
nizations and educational institutions. Based on two 
decades of experience, the program has offered edu- 
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cational, employment, and motivational development 
services to more than 100,000 young people. 
Between 1990 and 1991, 4,413 participant^^ enrolled 
in local progi*ams. About 88 percent completed train- 
ing, almost 700 earned GED diplomas; over 1,200 were 
placed in jobs. Over half the participants are white, 
with African-American and Latinos making up the 
remaining enrollment. 

2. WAVE In SchooliS is a comprehensive, competency- 
based program designed to help young people succeed 
in the classroom. The program includes flexible cur- 
ricula for grades nine through twelve. It offers exten- 
sive teacher training and support, and the opportunity 
for students to paiticipate in a national organization 
that promotes self-esteem and a sense of cohesive- 
ness among participants. The goal of WAVE In 
Schools is to reduce student absenteeism, improve 

^.^ grades, enhance* self-esteem, and ultimately increase 
tlie likelihood of students staying in school. The stu- 
dent to teacher ratio is generally 20 to 1. 

Nationally, 102 schools participate in the program. 
African American and Hispanic youth comprise 
about (50 percent of the participants. Almost 70 per- 
cent of the participants fall between 9th and iOth 
grade and are referred primarily because of low 
grades and poor attendance. 

The Middle Grades Initiative, which began three 
and a half years ago, is the WAVE In Schools pro- 
gram revamped for the middle grades. 

The hi.stitute for F^ducational Leadership evaluated 
WAVF] In Schools and found that participation in the 
program resulted in positive changes in attitudes, behav- 
iors, and academic achievements for most participants. 
In another evaluation, conducted by the University of Mis- 
souri, students achieved higher reading and math levels 
by the conclusion of the academic year. In addition, stu- 
dents also improved their scores on tests of self-esteem, 
pre-employment, and work maturity. 

The annual budget of WAVE, Inc. is approximately $6 
million. Local WAVE In Communities programs are pri- 
marily funded through the federal Job Training Partnership 
Act and local businesses. 



Gateway 70001/WAVE 

The Beginnings 

Since its debut in 1974, (Gateway TOOOIAV'AVE has sought 
to transform the bleak employment potential of high 
scliool dropouts through its motivational, educational 
training and placement program. 

(Gateway 70001 AVAVE is primai'ily funded by the St. 
Louis local Employment and Training Administration and 



the local operators of the federal Job Training Partnership 
Act The program is administered by Gardner and Associ- 
ates, a nonprofit organization. 

Al (iardner, the current executive director, was initially 
recruited by Proctor and (Jamble to work in their Soap 
Package Division. The president of the city's leading com- 
munity college asked Gardner to take a leave of absence 
from P&G and set up a program to help St Louis' disadvan- 
taged youngsters find jobs. Gardner never returned to 
Proctor and Gamble, He heads one of the better programs 
in the network that annually boasts placing 80 percent of 
its completers in good jobs. 



Key Features 

Gateway 70001/WAVE is based on the philosophy that 
everyone deserves a "second chance." That philosophy 
got Mablean Perkins interested as a participant in the St 
Louis program 10 years ago. Perkins, now a manager of 
Equal Opportunity Affairs for Ralston Purina, is also the 
co-chaiiperson of the program^s advisory council. 

The Gateway program serves three hundred 16 to 21 
year-old dropouts each year. Almost 95 percent of the 
participants are African American youths. They include 
young mothers, other youth from single parent house- 
holds and ex-offenders. Some are like 19-year old Kim 
Jones who enrolled in the Gateway 70001/WAVE pro- 
gram; 

I dropped out of school because I wasn't comfortable . . . the 
classes wore too crowded, too rigid; they treated us like children 
instead of young adults and there was no personal attention. 

Results of Gateway 70001/WAVE program's monthly 
placement, GED successes, and other administrative and 
program outcomes are maintained in WAVE, Inc.'s national 
management information system. These data allow the 
local program to track progi'ess on placement, wage rates 
and other key indicators. In addition, because Gateway 
70001/WAVE receives JTPA funding, they are required to 
meet federal benchmarks for participant placements and 
retention. Currently, at least 70 percent of the participants 
enrolled must be placed in jobs after training. The Gate- 
way 70001AVAVE program has placed 80 percent of its 
participants. 

Despite this high job placement rate, budget cuts last 
year threatened to eliminate the St Louis program's teach- 
ers. Currently, the program serves about 200 participants 
at a cost - f $300,000. To raise additi(^nal funds, Gardner 
solicited extra contributions from St. Louis corporations. 
Perkins, a former program participant, enlisted her 
employer, Ralston Purina, to make a contribution. They 
did, and encouraged others to contribute. 

Gateway's plans are to expand to serve its waiting list. 
Gardner believes that part of the answer to helping disad- 
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vantaged youth to better themselves while contributing to 
the community lies in 70001AVAVE programs. 



YouthBuUd USA 

The Beginnings 

The YouthBuild movement began in 1979 out of the 
efforts of a dozen teenagers and a few adults from the 
Youth Action Program (YAP) of the East Harlem Block 
schools, in a laigely Puerto Rican and African American 
community. 

The East Harlem Block schools were started to offer 
parents greater inpnt inlo the variety of programs in the 
community. The Dlock schools sponsored day care, after 
school centers, an elementary school and a senior citizens 
center. Today, the East Harlem Block Schools are one of 
the few parent-run schools created in a low income com- 
munity in the 1960s. Parents set policies, oversee budgets, 
and govern all the programs. 

In the late 1970s, there was widespread concern that 
youth in East Harlem were neglected and that this indif- 
ference would impact on their futures as well as the com- 
munity at large. YAP fii*st received funds from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEL\A) to 
develop a program that would address this problem. 

The Youth Action Program was rooted in the idea that 
young people have a clear perception of what is wrong 
in the world and strong positive ideas for constmctive 
change. These young people lack only the confidence and 
skills required to carry out these ideas. 

YAP organizers began by going into the community and 
asking groups of teenagers what they liked about their 
community and what they would change if they were sup- 
ported by adults. Over the next year and a half, YAP 
started seven major projects with young people and 
received a second grant of $500,000 from the federal 
government. 

One of YAP's first projects was the gutting and rehabilita- 
tion of an abandoned city-owned building. With the assis- 
tance of caring supervisors for this project, young people 
embarked on a five-year adventure to renovate this build- 
ing. This construction site involved over 250 young people 
who rehabilitated eight housing units. These young peo- 
ple received pay equal to the minimum wage. When com- 
pleted, the building provided housing for low income and 
homeless people. 

Since 1978, YAP has completely gutted and rehabilitated 
three other abandoned city-owned buildings and created 
permanent housing for the homeless. Most of the people 
who occupy these buildings are from East Harlem. All are 
African American or Hispanic. With the national homeless 
population of several million people, this program model 

a 
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serves not only to rebuild the urban housing infrastructure, 
but to rebuild and reconnect youth to communities. 

Over time, YAP de^^eloped the program model, now 
called YouthBuild, to include counseling, job develop- 
ment, placement assistance, driver education classes, and 
stmciured educational programs that allow school drop- 
outs an opportunity to complete requirements for a high 
school diploma. 



Key Features 

A Policy Committee of two adults and eight young peo- 
ple governs YAP. The committee determines staffing, pro- 
gram design, policies, budgets, and commu iity action. The 
role of the adult staff is to draw o\it young people's ideas 
and to give them the personal support: and technical assis- 
tance they need to turn ideas into reality. Through work- 
ing with adult staff, young people learn leadership skills, 
planning and organizing strategies, how to prepare and 
write reports, and how to implement and follov^^ through 
on plans and commitments. 

In 1984 and 1985, YAP united over 100 agencies in New 
York City to form a coalition to campaign for city funa3 
for youth employment programs. The coalition hired staff 
and asked legislators and officials from the Departments 
of Housing and Employment to support the idea of employ- 
ing youth in the rehabilitation of public housing. 

As YAP has grown and organized a city-wide coalition 
to raise funds for youth employment programs, it has also 
systematically organized a national coalition, YouthBuild 
Coalition for $200 million, to advocate for federal funds 
to support similar efforts across the country. 

In mid-1992, several legislative proposals are pending in 
the House and the Senate to fund YouthBuild projects. 
On the House side, "YouthBuild Act," H. R. 501 has gained 
the support of 79 Representatives as co-sponsors. On the 
Senate side, S.UOO is supported by 18 senators. 

YouthBuild has spun off from the Youth Action Program 
and has now become YouthBuild USA. It has received 
four major foundation grants to work with communities 
that are slated to implement the YouthBuild program. 

Supported currently with various forms of local funding, 
the YouthBuild model has been replicated in 11 communi- 
ties nationally. In these sites, over four hundred 17 to 24 
year-old unemployed high school dropouts are enrolled 
annually. 

Five of the new sites, Boston, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and Tallahassee, will be part of an evaluation 
study conducted by a team of researchers from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard's Kennedy 
School of Government and Public/Private Ventures, a Phil- 
adelphia-based research and evaluation agency. 
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YouthBuild USA provides staff training and other techni- 
cal assistance to local programs. 



YouthBuild Boston 

The Beginnings 

The reasons for stalling a YouthBuild program in Boston 
mirror those that launchcul the East Hairiem program. The 
YouthBuild model is based on the premise that young 
adults have much to offer the community if they are asked 
and offered a leadership role. 

In February, 1989, Teens As (-ommunity Resources, a 
Boston nonprofit group, convened a meeting of young 
people, youth advocates, and employment and training 
agencies to hear about the Youth Action Program (YAP) 
in East Harlem. They were told about the young people 
who lived in East Harlem who wanted good paying jobs, 
training programs and, more importantly, wanted to be 
viewed as a resource to the community. The YAP repre- 
sentatives told the meeting participants of the young peo- 
ple's frustration with living in neighborhoods where 
buildings were abandoned and left to crumble. P'inally, the 
participants were told how the young East Harlem resi- 
dents focused concurrently on all three of these issues. 
This was the beginning of the Boston YouthBuild initia- 
tive. Twenty months later, YouthBuild Boston opened its 
doors to young people. 

Key Features 

YouthBuild Boston provides paid on-site construction 
training and academic instruction to young adults 17 to 
24 years old, primarily from Roxbury, Dorchester, and Mat- 
tapan. These youth, who have dropped out of school, v^^ill 
be trained for careers in the constmction trades by 
employing them to rehabilitate and convert abandoned 
buildings into housing for low-income and homeless peo- 
ple. During the program, the young people alternate 
weeks of on-site supervised constmction work with off- 
site academic and job skills training and counseling. 



YouthBuild Boston emphasizes the development of 
strong cognitive and literacy skills. The program serves 
a large number of young men who have dropped out of 
school. These young men enter the program reading 
below 8th grade level and are then prepared for the high 
school equivalency examination. While the success rate 
is low for those who successfully pass the GED, the pro- 
gram leaders stress that many of these young people now 
see themselves as winners, maybe for the first time in their 
lives. The. Boston YouthBuild Director tells this story of 
two participants: 

. . , We are including as members in good standing two young 
men who are temporarily absent, having been helped to take 
responsibility for their personal problem in a different context 
One was encouraged to enter a residential drug treatment 
program ... he plans to go to college wi\en finished ... he is 
extremely bright and ciiarismatic . . . The other young man is 
currently in jail for armed robbery ... the lawyer said he could 
get the case dropped l)ecause of lack of evidence . . . After a 
few days of thought, the young man said, *'No, i am going to 
plead guilty and do (he time. I did commit the crime. I have 
learned this year that you all truly care about me . . . when I 
come out, I hope YouthBuild will let me finish the program . . 

In 1991, YouthBuild Boston received city and foundation 
funding to start its program. Almost 300 applicants 
applied for 28 available positions. A year later, 19 of the 
original applicants completed the 11-month program 
which requires 80 percent participation in scheduled activ- 
ities to remain in the program. The youths receive $5,00 
an hour while on site, and a $50.00 weekly stipend while 
in school. 

For those who stay the full year, employment oppoituni- 
ties ai-e attractive. Of the 1991 graduates interested in 
continuing in construction, 14 received offers of jobs pay- 
ing from $8.00 to $19.00 per hour. The jobs are in carpen- 
try', asbestos removal, heavy equipment, electrical work, 
and painting. Seven young people are joining the carpen- 
ters' union. Six of the graduates will earn $17.00 an hour. 

Finally, at a 1991 ground-breaking ceremony in Dorches- 
ter for a $225,000 rehabilitated "crackhouse'' that will 
now become affordable housing for the homeless, a city 
councilwoman summed it up, "everything about this 
[YouthBuild] is so right . , , These young people have 
start-ed saving lives by saving their lives " 
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SOME ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 



THE PROGltAMS OFFERED IN THE PHECEDlNCi SECTIONS OFFER 

good examples of the approaches that local oommunicies 
have used to serve young people in job training and youth 
development settings. Yet they are just one set of possi- 
bilities for young people. 

We defined "national community-based organizations ' 
as multi-state semcc initiatives that operate in at least 
six states and provide opportunities to youngsters to 
strengthen basic skills, acquire training, and participate 
in youth development activities. Intentionally, we knew 
that this would narrow our pool of candidate organiza- 
tions to a manageable group of national programs and 
affiliates. Aiso^ it eliminated the opportunity to present 
many good programs that were either regional in scope, 
or for other reasons did not meet our specifications. 

This section describes some of those initiatives. The 
initiatives focus on basic skills remediation and job train- 
ing, counseling, and engaging youth in vital community 
projects. Despite theii' diverse approaches, they share a 
common focus: they have helped young people develop 
strong basic skills, solid training, and enough confidence 
in themselves to compete for good jobs. 

The Chicago Alternative 

School Network 

The network is a collection of 50 community-based alter- 
native schools and youth centers that serve 2,000 drop- 
outs annually. The program was founded in 1973 as a 
response to concerns about the widening gap between 
the school system and the educational needs of urban 
Chicago youth. The programs offered in the network 
include education, career training and development, and 
support services. 

The Alternative, Inc. is an example of a typical program 
in the network. It is a community-based comprehensive 
youth service agency that includes a drop-in center offer- 
ing individual, family, and group counseling, employment 
programs, crisis intervention, and advocacy services. The 
youth centers operate on an open entry, open exit basis. 
Twenty schools and youth centers offer the Comprehen- 
sive Competencies Program (CCP) as the primary 
instructional method (see below). 

Another cultural center, Ruiz Bel Vis, focuses its services 
on youth 16 years and older. It offers classes in GED, 
English as a Second Language, and literacy in Spanish. It 
emphasizes Puerto Rican culture, history and community 
affairs. 



Jobs For Youth 

Jobs For Youth (JFY) is a nonprofit institution founded 
in New York in 1958 and committed to serving the needs 
of hard-to-employ youth and young adults. The program 
has developed and been replicated in Boston and Chi 
cago. Besides jr b placement, JFY provides counseling, 
GED preparation, pre-employment and skill training. 

The three JFY progi'ams operate independently. Each 
program has an executive director who is responsible to 
a local board of directors. The board oversees the program 
and fiscal operations and is composed of leaders from 
the corporate and public sectors. 

In Boston, the 1992 program served 537 low income 
youth and adults. More than three-quarters were African 
American and 15 percent were Hispanic. Almost 70 percent 
of program participants came from families receiving 
public assistance, with almost 30 percent reporting that 
they were parents. 

JFY-Boston concentrates on education and employment 
services. The education program has high school diploma 
classes and a GED preparatory program. The employment 
component includes a four-week job readiness workshop 
that prepares young people to understand and meet the 
expectations of employers and job placement. JFY- 
Boston provides skilled training in biomedical research, 
health care, clerical and production workers, messengers, 
receptionists and lab technicians. Entry level wages aver- 
age between $4.50 and $5.00 an hour. Wages in the biotech 
field start as high as $1 1.00 an hour. 

In 1991, the JFY-Chicago served 826 youth. These young 
people were 17 to 21 and lived in low income families. 
They participated in pre-employment training, counseling, 
basic education instruction, and job placement. High 
school dropouts are enrolled in JFY's in-house Learning 
Center to earn a GED certificate. 

F\inding for JFY-Chicago comes from a broad base of 
individuals, businesses, and foundations. The fiscal 1992 
budget was $1.37 million, half from private sources. 

90 percent of the youth who complete JFY's pre-employ- 
ment workshop will land a job. Although JFY is not a 
minority program, approximately 90 percent of the partici- 
pants are minorities. Two-thirds are high school gradu- 
ates and one-third are dropouts. 

United States Ba^ic Skills 
Investment Corporation 

U.S. BASICS is a nonprofit organization dedicated to 
helping local organizations make effective skills instruc- 
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tion more accessible to at-risk learners and others frus- 
trated by the traditional education system. 

U.S. BASICS, an independent organization since 1990, 
was originally part of the Remediation and Training Insti- 
tute (RTI) started in 1983 with funding from the Ford and 
Charles Stewart Mott foundations. RTI created a program 
to provide competency-based instruction to leai-ners of 
different ages, at different skills, all simultaneously and 
in one location. This system is called the Comprehensive 
Competencies Program (CCP). 

COP is ari individualized, self-paced, basic skills instruc- 
tional system that approaches learning in a sequential 
manner, from the simple to the more complex. It is orga- 
nized on an open architecture of competency objectives. 
Skills training is broken into small, manageable incre- 
ments, each having related multimedia instructional 
materials. 

Over 450 community-based organizations, community 
colleges, Private Industiy Councils, job training pro- 
gi'ams, aiid other nonprofits currently use the CCP to pro- 
vide individualized basic skills instructions. Research by 
U, S. BASICS reports that on average, students achieve a 
one grade level gain in reading and math after 30 to 40 
hours of instruction, as mcasun.^d by nationally-standard- 
ized tests. In 1991, the average cost per grade gain was 
less than $10.00 per hour. Top performmg learning centers 
operate with costs below $3,00 per hour. 



political well-being of Puerto Ricans. Founded in 1977, 
NPRC is a membership organization comprised of over 
100 community-based organizations in 14 states with its 
national office located in Washington, D.C., These com- 
munity-based organizations operate a range of housing, 
education, youth employment/training,and family ser- 
vices programs. 

NPRC is a spinoff of a 1977 United States Commission 
on Civil Rights Seminar. The seminar brought together 
Puerto Rican leaders from around the country to explore 
ways to give Puerto Ricans a voice at the national level 
With federal assistance in 1980 from the federal Housing 
and Urban Development Administration, NPRC launched 
programs in advocacy, research, policy analysis, and com- 
munity economic development. Its current funding is 
derived from membership dues, foundation grants, and 
other contributions. 

One of NPRC's affiliate members. La Casa de Don Pedro, 
located in Newark, New Jersey, is the largest Hispanic 
community-based organization in New Jersey, serving 
Puerto Ricans and other of Latino decent. It offers a full 
range of after school programs for youth, literacy training 
for parents, and youth employment programs for youth 
and adults. In 1991, over 5,600 participants benefitted from 
the services provided by La Casa de Don Pedro. 



The National Puerto Rican 
Coalition 

The National Puerto Rican Coalition (NPRC) is a 
national nonprofit advocate for the social, economic, and 
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NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
PROGRAMS INCLUDED IN REPORT 



ASPIRA Association 

Janice Petrovich, Ed.D. 
National Llxecutive Director 
1112 16th Street, NW 
Suiie 130 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 835-3600 
FAX 202-2234523 

Association for the Advancement 
of Mexican Americans 

Richard Farias, Director 
George I Sanchez High School 
6001 Gulf Freeway 
Building B-3, Suite 165 
Houston, TX 77073 
(713) 926-4756 
FAX (713) 926-8035 

Chicago Alternative Schools Network 

Jack Wuest, Director 

1807 W. Sunnyside-Suite ID 

Chicago, IL 60640 

(312) 728-4030 

FAX (312) 728-3335 

Cities in Schools 

William Milliken, President 
401 Wythe Street 
Suite 200 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 519-8999 
FAX (703) 519-7213 

Gateway 70001/WAVE 

Al Gardner, Exerutive Director 
1408 North King Highway 
Suite 102 

St. Louis, MO 63113 
(314) 367-0001 
FAX (3! 4) 367-5704 

INROADS 

Reginald Dickson, President & CEO 
1221 Locust Street, Suite 800 
St. Louis, MO 63103 
(314) 241-7488 



Jobs for America's Graduates 

Kenneth Smith, President 

Suite 200 

1729 King Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(703) 684-9479 

FAX (703) 688-9489 

Jobs for Youth-Boston 

Gary Kaplan, Executive Director 
312 Stuait Street, Third Floor 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 338-0815 
FAX (617) 427-2950 

Jobs for Youth-Chicago 

Jack Connelly, Ph.D., Executive Director 
67 East Madison Street, Room 1900 
Chicago, IL 60603 
(312) 782-2086 
FAX (312) 782-3874 

Jobs for Tennessee Graduates 

Ginny Kidwell, JAG Coordinator 
100 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37243-0375 
(615) 741-5158 
FAX (615) 741-6236 

Jobs for Tennessee Graduates-Memphis 

Memphis Partners, Inc. 
Beryl Freeman, Supervisor 
?}7Sl Lamar Avenue 
Memphis, TN 38195 
(901) 362-4053 
FAX (901) 369-5035 

National Council of La Raza 

Sonia Perez, Executive Director 
810 First Street, NE 
Suite 300 

Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 289-1380 
FAX (202) 289-8173 
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National Puerto Rican Coalition 

Louis Nunez, Executive Director 
1700 K Street, NW 
Suite 500 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 223-3915 
FAX (202) 429-2223 

National Urban League 

Janet Zobel, Director 

Employment and Training 

500 East 62 Street 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 310-9202 

FAX (212) 593-8250 

OICs of America 

Herman Art Taylor, President & CEO 
1415 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19122-3323 
(800) 621-4642 
F^AX (215) 236-7480 

Ruiz Bel Vis Cultural Center 

Evelyn Roman-Santos 
1632 N. Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60647 
(312) 235-3988 



WAVE 

Larry Brown, President 
501 School Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20024-2754 
(202) 484-0103 
FAX (202) 488-7505 

YouthBuild USA 

Dorothy Stoneman, President 
366 Marsh Street 
Belmont, MA 02178 
(617) 489-3400 
FAX 617-489-5587 

YouthBuild Boston 

Jackie Gelb, Executive Director 
C/0 First Church 
10 Putman Street 
Roxbury, MA02119 
(617) 445-8887 

United States Basic Skills Investment Corporation 

Robert "Skip" Johnson, President 
1700 Diagonal Road 
Suite 400 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-1265 
FAX (202) 884-1276 
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ANNOUNCING IMPORTANT NEW RESOURCES FROM... 





Youth and America's Future: 

The William T. Grant Foundation 
Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship 



' ESSENtJ ALlrOOLS FOR TE AC)HING, REiSEARCH PGilGYWI ARING 



JUST RELEASED— A FIRST OF ITS KIND RESOURCE: 



STATES and 
COMMUNITIES 
ON THE MOVE: 



.■i'oUcy tnUUUivvs ta CreuW 
- jaW<frUt<U*M Mo.rkfarctt 



A CO-FUILtCATION OF 



STATES AND COMMUNITIES ON THE MOVE: POLICY 
INITIATIVES TO CREATE A WORLD CLASS WORKFORCE. 

A rich sampling of state and local efforts to build effective 1 inks among schooling, training, 
and the woriq)lace. Summarizes 60 initiatives asking: How were they started, and what are 
tliey doing? How are they financed? What difficulties have been encountered and 
overcome? What is known about their effects? 

Examples include new planning structures for human investment policies; state-wide 
school-to-einployment transition policies; student apprenticeship, "tech prep" and other 
cxpcricncc-based learning initiatives; second chance efforts for dropouts; partnerships 
between education and employment; pathways to postsecondary education; and creative 
funding mechanisms. $5.00 prepaid. 



AND— BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN POLICY AND PRACTICE: 



VOICES FROM THE FIELD: 30 EXPERT OPINIONS ON AMERICA 
2000, THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION STRATEGY TO "REINVENT" 
AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 

Essays by Chubb, M. Smith, Kirst, Howe, Lipsitz, Darling-Hammond, Cardenas. 
Ambach, Meade, Timpane and 20 others examme proposals that could change the face 
of American education. 

"Readable and first rale! Whether pro or con, the authors make their poinis with the insight borne 
of long experience — in education, government, and public policy." $3.00 prepaid. 
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ALSO AVAILABLE... 

The Forgotten Half: Pathways to Success for America's Youth and Young Families. This much-quoted 208-page report 
summarizes an impressive array of interdisciplinary research and promising practices to help older adolescents succeed as workers, 
parents, and citizens. $5,00 prepaid. 

Current Federal Policies and Programs for Youth by JJ^. Reingold and Associates. An easy-to-use guide through tlie maze 
of hundreds of federal funding programs for adolescents and young adults in five major government departments, $5.00 prepaid. 



Hands and Minds: Redefining Success in Vocational Technical Education. Case studies and reference material; how four 
vocational high schools are responding to the demands of a rapidly changing workforce. $5.00 prepaid. 



THE EDUCTION AND HUMAN SERVICES CONSORTIUM 
' ■ ' SEBlis ON COLLABORATION 



OVER 100,000 IN PRINT: 

As reported in the New York Times, Washington Post, Education Week, Phi Delta Kappan, . . A timely, easy-to-rcad series on 
comprehensive services designed for 
□ policymakers 

□ educators & public and private agency practitioners and adminislrators / 
□ community leaders 
□ board members 

□ business leaders . 

WHAT IT TAKES: STRUCTURING INTERAGENCY PARTNERSHIPS TO CONNECT CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
WITH COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES 

by Atelia I. Melaville with Martin J. Blank. Describes the elements of high quality service delivery, distinguishes 
between cooperative and collaborative strategies to provide services, and examines a dozen examples of local efforts to 
illustrate the key factors that lead to effective collaboration and help overcome the most common barriers to change. 
". . .an excelleru and persuasive monograph combining the theoretical case for collaboration with a dear, concise 'how to do it' 
approach. Congratulations are very much in order. . ." — Richard Doughty, Regional Director, Joint Action in Community Service, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash. $3.00 prepaid. 

THINKING COLLABORATIVELY: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS TO HELP POUCY MAKERS IMPROVE 
CHILDREN'S SERVICES 

by Charles Bruner. Ten questions and answers range from understanding what problems collaboration can solve to 
knowing when ifs working. Includes a series of checklists to help policy makers increase the likelihood that local 
collaborativcs will serve as genuine catalysts for reform. $3.00 prepaid. 

NEW PARTNERSHIPS: EDUCATION'S STAKE IN THE FAMILY SUPPORT ACT OF 1988 

A Statement of the Education and Human Services Consortium. An overview of the landmark Act and the 
opportunities it offers for education and welfare communities to address common concerns. $3.00 prepaid. 

SERVING CHILDREN AND FAMILIES EFFECTIVELY: HOW THE PAST CAN HELP CHART THE FUTURE 

by Peter B. Edelman andBerylA.Radin. (Commentary by Sidney L. Gardner.) Over the past 30 years, thinking about 
how to structure and improve human services has been clouded by myth and rhetoric, Tlie authors explore this inheritance 
and revisit numerous service and access models of the '60s and '70s to develop a new perspective for the '90s. 

$3.00 prepaid. 



ORDER FORM (Cut Out or Photocopy) 



Name 



Address 



Ciiy^ 



State 



Zip 



Ot'ANTITY Price 

States and Communities on the Move $5.00 

Voicty> from the Field $3.00 

The Korgotton Half: Pathways to Success for America's Youth and Young Families $5.00 

Cuf rent Federal Policies and Programs for Youth $5.0(1 

Hands and Minds $5.00 

What It Takes: Structuring Interagency Partnerships to Connect Children with Comprehensive Services $3.00 

Thinking Collaboratively: Questions and Answers to Help Policymakers Improve Children's Services $3.00 

New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the Family Support Act of 1988 $3.00 

Serving Children and Families Effectively: How the Past Can Help Chart the Future $3.00 



Amount 



TOTAL 



Prepaid orders, picasc . Purchase orders accepted for multiple copies. Make checks payable to: W.T. Grunt Foundation Commission on Youth, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue. N.W.. Suite 301. Washington. D.C. 20036-5541 [Federal !D /i-/62-/02/) 
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